GOETHE'S REPUTATION IN ENGLAND SINCE 1832
and he continued to see him through Carlyle's eyes. In 1848 we
find him, at the age of twenty-six, returning with admiration
to Goethe's life and contrasting Goethe's superior intellectual
equipment with that of Wordsworth, and in 1850 he is studying
Spinoza with profit. In his essay on Heine he expresses admiration
for "Goethe's profound, imperturbable naturalism", and in the
Spinoza essay he says: "Spinoza first impresses Goethe and any
man like Goethe, and then he composes him'', explaining that what
Goethe had admired in Spinoza had been his denial of final causes
and his stoicism. It is as "Europe's sagest head" that he celebrates
him in Memorial Verses (1850), and as "in the width, depth and
richness of his criticism of life, by far our greatest modern man",
and chiefly for that reason "the greatest poet of modern times",
in A French Critic of Goethe. Here speaks the apostle of culture, for
Arnold's whole conception of culture was profoundly influenced
by Goethe. There are in his works numerous references to and
quotations from Goethe, who in Arnold's view had helped "to
supply a new spiritual basis" for human life, yet Arnold always
fought shy of a full-length study of him, and never discussed at all
thoroughly the aesthetic aspect of his achievement.
There is little one can point to in Arnold's poetic work which
is directly inspired by Goethe, but his friend A. H. Clough, to
judge by his writings, was more impressed by the poetry than by
the thought of Goethe. He does not constantly quote Goethe as
Arnold does, but in the dialogue Dipsychus he expresses his
divided soul in a form which clearly owes something to Goethe's
Faust. The brooding tide-figure reminds us immediately of Faust,
especially because of the contrast, on which the effect of the poem
depends, between him and a Mephistophelian "spirit", his alter
egQ) who sardonically accepts the behaviour of the all-too-human
Venetian crowd, while Dipsychus, in a spirit very remote from
that of Goethe in Venice, deplores their nihilistic abandonment
to the moment, which is for him a proof that "Christ has not
risen", that is, that for his time the Christian message has lost its
meaning. If there is a central thought in the poem, it is the good
Goethean doctrine that the answer to doubt lies in action. Clough
translated a few short poems of Goethe and like him wrote a
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